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And, as courts make not kings, but kings the court,
So where the Muses and their train resort,
Parnassus stands ; if I can be to thee
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me.

This is the strain of conscious innovation in which
Cooper's Hill begins, though its celebration of the
Thames and its scenery from the neighbourhood
of Windsor hardly justifies Dry den's dictum, that
' for the majesty of the style it is, and ever will be,
the exact standard of good writing '. It contains
the well-known description of a stag-hunt, and a
fine paean to the river :

Thames, the most lov'd of all the Ocean's sons

By his old sire, to his embraces runs ;

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea,

Like mortal life to meet eternity. . , ,

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream

My great example, as it is my theme !

Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull;

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.

The epithets in the last line have been applied,
as Denham would have wished, to the poem, and
to his style, as a whole ; and he certainly displayed
in an eminent degree the highly-prized negative
qualities' of propriety and self-restraint.

Of Abraham Cowley (1618-1667), moral essayist
and poet, and Samuel Butler (1612-1680), mock-
heroic satirist of the shams and falsehoods of his
day, not much need be said in this place. The
one sought by retirement and the other by ridicule
to oppose the superficial evils which marked the
period of transition. The attention of each was
fastened rather on the transitory features than on
the elements of permanence. ' I never then pro-
posed to myself any other advantage from his